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EDITORIALS 


TRACTING—Last month at the annual canners 

school held at the University of Maryland, a 
special session was held to discuss “Processing Crops 
in our Agricultural Economy.” Most of the discus- 
sion had to do with sweet corn, undoubtedly because 
attending canners were encountering most difficulty in 
obtaining acreage for this commodity. In his report 
the writer remarked that the session was disappointing 
in that it did not provide too many answers. We were 
taken to task by Tri-State Secretary, Calvin Skinner, 
who explained that the meeting was designed to serve 
as an introduction to a different type of canner-grower 
approach. “Most of our industry,” he said, “has been 
too little concerned with ways in which processing 
crops would properly fit in with existing farm types. 
We feel we detect a growing realization that the field 
man of a processor should, and will become something 
of a consultant on the prevalent type of farming exist- 
ing in a community. Instead of trying to convince a 
farmer that he should grow a processing crop because 
it provides a use for the soil, a market for the grower, 
and fills the need of the packer—it is becoming appar- 
ent that the ‘pitch’ must be ways in which the crop can 
advantageously fit in with the type of farming being 
conducted on the farm. That is, our processing crops 
should, for the most part, become a desirable supple- 
ment to a farming enterprise, rather than a mere re- 
placement for a part of it.” 


(reacts CONCEPTS IN ACREAGE CON- 


It’s going to be hard for canners, as well as farmers, 
to forget the idea that canning crops are cash crops, 
for even though corn has not qualified as such for a 
number of years, there are still others, tomatoes and 
beans for instance, that do. Actually not too many in 
attendance at the meeting referred to, including the 
speakers, seemed to get the idea that a new approach 
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was being suggested. We remember very well Horti- 
culture’s I. C. Haut, and NCA’s Mahoney, broaching 
the subject in their remarks, but it did not receive 
elaboration and we doubt that it was picked up gen- 
erally by those in attendance. 


All of which is not say, of course, that it is not a 
good idea. It’s axiomatic in sales or Public Relations 
as well as a military situation, that if you can’t gain 
your objective by frontal attack, other tactics must be 
employed. If you can’t sell the consumer a can of corn, 
give her a mouth watering recipe for corn pudding. 
If U.S.D.A. can sell grass farming to the farmers of 
America, canners, even though they may lack some of 
the sales power of the government from the standpoint 
of both ballyhoo and size of advertising appropriation, 
should be able to sell canning crops as a supplement 
to that same program now so popular. 


The mails this week are full of suggestions for get- 
ting higher yields of field corn. Actually 4 separate 
pieces crossed our desk yesterday morning. USDA too, 
is still beating the bushes in an effort to get more field 
corn planted. Latest exortation in this area was re- 
ceived in the mails yesterday, also. On page 12 of this 
issue Dr. Stark lists five places where sweet corn fits 
advantageously into a rotation system for dairy and 
livestock farming. This is the piece, of course, that 
prompts these ramblings. For all intents and purposes 
the Tri-State Packers Association had nothing to do 
with it. Had it not been handed to us by a member of 
the Association’s staff, we might not have suspected 
that it was part of the CMI-Tri-State-U. of M. grower 
relations program, for there’s no identification other 
than that of the University. At any rate, it’s good 
ammunition for canners still needing corn acreage, and 
a little bird tells us many of them still do. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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HOW TO DO IT! 


Planting Deeply and Carefully on Suitable Soil Starts the Grower 


on the Road to Greater Tomato Profits. 


Personally Supervised Spraying Gives Greater Protection to the 
Grower and More Dependable Tomato Supplies for the Canner. 


How To Increase Labor Returns In Growing Tomatoes 


By JESSE M. HUFFINGTON, Crops Consultant, Continental Can Company, Inc. 


Canners and growers are now planning to make the best 
use of the available labor in growing and harvesting tomatoes. 
The tomato crop is a relatively large labor income crop, par- 
ticularly if large yields per acre are obtained. About half the 
cost of growing and harvesting is in labor. Farm work sched- 
uled early gives greater assurance of better use of available 
manpower and equipment. High production per man requires 
selecting suitable land, using enough of the right kind of fer- 
tilizer and applying it properly, having suitable labor saving 
equipment ready for use as needed, and arranging for labor 
requirements early through the local labor representative or 
fieldman. 


Contracted acreage enables the tomato grower to plan his 
labor requirements in advance with full assurance that the 
market will take all of his saleable crop. It will be desirable 
however, to contact labor recruiting agencies early where larger 
acreages are to be planted and to provide either transportation 
or suitable housing facilities for migrant laborers. Where only 
8 to 10 acres are planned, usually it is considered desirable to 
depend on the help of the family and neighbors, but when 30 
or more acres are grown, additional help may be needed for 
planting operations, especially during the picking season. 

The following suggestions are emphasized for obtaining larger 
tomato returns per farm and per man with higher tonnage and 
better quality: 


1. Early planning for the best use of labor and equipment. 
For example, plowing and applying manure and lime in the off- 
season may help to spread the labor load. Lights on the tractor 
may save the day in a busy planting season. 


2. Selecting only well-drained fertile fields best suited to 
tomatoes, and ordering plenty of fertilizer early will reduce the 
labor and cash costs per ton. Soil tests backed by a field history 
and crop records help to get the most from fertilizer dollars. 
Good drainage, sods and cover crops in the rotation with the 
use of manure, where available, and lime, when needed, make 
fertilizer dollars go farther. 


3. Planting in long, wide rows with plants spaced closely in 
the row will save time in preparing the soil, planting, cultivat- 
ing, spraying and loading the crop. Wide rows reduce losses 
from disease and injury to the vines in spraying and picking 
operations. To have the usual number of plants per acre they 


* A discussion at Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, State College, Pa., January 
12, 1952, and a talk at the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Vegetable 
Growers Association, Harrisburg, Pa., January 15, 1952. 
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should be spaced 2% to 3 feet in 5 foot or 2 to 2% feet in 
6 foot rows. 


4. The tractor, sprayer, truck and other equipment should 
be repaired and properly lubricated ahead of the rush season. 
This may save precious time. Sometimes the transplanter, 
sprayer, truck and other expensive equipment are hired or owned 
cooperatively with neighbors. 


5. Careful planting not only saves costly replanting labor 
but helps to give greater labor returns at harvest time. Plants 
should be scheduled for delivery as soon as weather conditions 
permit. This will avoid much confusion during the busy plant- 
ing season. As soon as tomato plants arrive, they should be 
kept fresh and healthy by opening each basket, removing one 
or two bundles and keeping the containers in a dry cool place 
until planting. Speed is still the essence of success in handling 
tomato plants. Plant starter mixed well in the planting water 
brings large returns in early yields. Personal supervision of 
each application in a carefully planned spray program provides 
more dependable protection against attacks from diseases and 
insects. 


6. Close and careful early cultivation followed by frequent 
shallow cultivation will avoid much hand work in removing 
weeds between plants. Cultivators may be properly adjusted 
well ahead of time. f 

7. Engage suitable carefully selected picking labor early. 
Talk with your field man, labor recruiting representative or 
other persons. 


8. Pleasant and suitable living quarters should be provided 
for hired help. Steady help is more likely to be obtained if the 
laborers live on the farm. 


9. Be a good boss. Select a supervisor among your pickers 
who will take good care of the crew and be responsible for the 
job. Whenever possible keep pay in line with the work done. 
Early in the season, for example, payment by the hour may 
obtain better results while the supervisor and pickers learn to 
know quality and how to avoid injury to the vines. At the end 
of the season the price paid per basket may need to be raised. 
Acquaint the supervisor and his crew with the quality require- 
ments early. Show each picker how to do the job with the least 
physical effort. A bonus to the group for high quality gives an 
incentive for careful picking. 


10. Avoid injury as much as possible to the harvested toma- 
toes by filling the containers only level full, handling as few 
times as possible, loading carefully, and hauling directly from 
the field to the receiving station or factory. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


Cranberries Aid Color Retention 
in Strawberry Preserves 


By WM. F. FILZ 
Guy C. Myers Cranberry Co. 


Before we begin our discussion of the 
use of cranberries in the preserving in- 
dustry, it might be well to point out a 
few of the more outstanding character- 
istics of this fruit that make it so in- 
teresting from our standpoint. 

The variety of cranberry (Vac. Mac- 
rocarpum Amer, var.) employed in these 
investigations was the McFarlin. Since 
we were interested primarily in the color 
reactions of cranberries with other red 
fruits for jams, jellies, and preserves 
this variety was chosen. As a result of 
ideal climatic and other ideal growing 
conditions of the Pacific Coast, the Mc- 
Farlin variety develops a color intensity 
seldom equaled by fruit from any other 
cranberry growing area. 


CRANBERRY IS HIGHLY ACID 

As many of you know, the cranberry 
is a highly acid fruit. The predominat- 
ing acid is citric and contains an average 
of 2.2 percent calculated as citric. The 
pH of cranberry juice is from 2.45 to 
2.55. Cranberries are a good source of 
ascorbic acid (Vitamin C), there being 
from 20 to 26 mg. per 100 gm. of fresh 
juice. There is a significant amount of 
benzoic acid in cranberries. Dr. Fellers 
of the University of Massachusetts 
found the average benzoic acid content 
of eastern berries to be 0.064 percent. 
There is another acid in cranberries 
known as ursolic. This is a high mole- 
cular weight wax and is probably of 
little interest to us except from the 
chemurgie standpoint. 

The fact that cranberries have a high 
pectin content is evident to all of us who 
have observed the preparation of cran- 
berry sauce in our homes during the 
holiday season. No additional pectin is 
required to give a sauce good gel 
strength. Drs. Kohman and Baker 
have found the pectin of the cranberry 
to be a high methoxyl rapid-set type. 


INCREASED SHELF LIFE 

During our investigations into the use 
of cranberries in combination with other 
red fruits for jams, preserves, and jel- 
lies it became quite evident that the ad- 
dition of cranberries to strawberry and 
raspberry jams, in particular, resulted 
in a product having a much increased 
shelf-life with respect to typical red color 
retention. This immediately suggested 
the possibility that the pigment of cran- 
berries was not whole or in part of the 
same chemical classification as the typi- 
cal anthocyanins of so many of our red 


“Paper presented at the Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Preservers Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, March 4, 1952. 
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fruits. A literature survey revealed the 
work of German researchers who, by the 
chromatographic column technique, in- 
dicated the presence of pigments of the 
xanthin and carotenoid types in cran- 
berries. Concurrent with our investiga- 
tions were those of Dr. Kohman who 
found further evidence of a highly stable 
red pigment in the cranberry. The at- 
tached chart is a graphic representation 
of the improvement in red color reten- 
tion of strawberry jam with cranberry 
added over ordinary strawberry. The 
curves on these graphs represent the dif- 
ferences in the color intensity of the 
samples and’ the portion of the curves 
which is of most interest to us is the 
noticeable “hump” or section within the 
range of 515 and 525 millimicrons wave- 
length. This range of the spectrum repre- 
sents the red color with which we are 
concerned. The top curve on the two 
graphs represents the color intensity of 
the freshly made jams and the lower 
curve the color intensity after eight 
weeks storage at 70°F. The most ob- 
vious points to be noted from these 
(1) the great increase in 
the color intensity of the freshly made 
strawberry-cranberry jam over the plain 
strawberry jam, and (2), the resulting 
higher color retention after eight weeks 
storage at 70°F. The extended shaded 
blocks in the center of the graph merely 
gives a closer comparison of the color 
changes in these two jams. The greater 
loss of color in the strawberry jam sam- 
ple can probably be explained by the 
fact that there was less strawberry in 
the strawberry-cranberry jam and, there- 
fore, less of the same pigment to de- 
grade. The pH of the strawberry jam 
was adjusted with citric acid to that of 
the mixed berry jam. The method used 
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in preparing these samples for color 
evaluation was that of Sondheimer and 
Kertesz with modifications to suit the 
conditions involved. a 

By submitting strawberry and rasp- 
berry jams with varying amounts of 
cranberry replacement to taste panels it 
was determined that from 20 to 25 per- 
cent was the optimum amount of cran- 
berry for use with these fruits. Later 
trials showed this range to be optimum 
for most all fruits. 


NATURAL PECTIN AIDS SET 

When used in this amount, the cran- 
berry contributes materially to the pectin 
required for a “set.” Twenty-five per- 
cent cranberry lowers the pH of straw- 
berry and raspberry jams from 0.2 to 0.3 
pH units depending upon the character- 
istics of the fruit. For use in jams, 
jellies and preserves, the naturally oc- 
curring pectin of the cranberry is quite 
suitable. We have found the most suit- 
able form in which to add the cranberry 
is a comminuted whole fruit concentrate. 
In this form the state of subdivision is 
such that the cranberry does not change 
the texture of the resulting product. As 
a whole fruit concentrate a considerable 
saving in freight is enjoyed in shipping 
cranberries in this form. 

The naturally occurring pectin of the 
cranberry is not suitable for jelly mak- 
ing and must be removed. Jellies can be 
prepared from the juice of cranberries 
by buffer salt addition, etc., but the resul- 
tant jelly decreases in strength quite 
rapidly and soon develops a granular or 
grainy texture. For use in jelly making 
we have developed a four-fold depec- 
tinzed cranberry juice concentrate. This 
product finds wide application in jelly 
making as a tart cranberry jelly, in com- 
bination with other red fruit jellies, and 
as an excellent source of natural color 
and acidity in baker’s jelly. 

We hope we have been able to bring 
to your attention some of the applica- 
tions of the West Coast McFarlin cran- 
berry to the preserving industry. In light 
of these investigations we feel this prob- 
lem merits further study and plan to 
conduct our research program along 
these lines. 
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THERES 


Mary Belle Reed appears delighted with 
the array of “pickle magic” display ma- 
terial that is being used during National 
Pickle Week, May 15-24. Grocermen will 
be delighted, too, when they see what 
magic these point-of-sale pieces work in 
their sales department, says the National 
Pickle Packers Association, sponsor of the 
event. 


NATIONAL PICKLE WEEK 
SET FOR MAY 15-24 


(Date on Front Cover is Incorrect) 


The fourth National Pickle Week will 
be observed May 15-24. This year the 
compatibility of pickles with other foods 
is being stressed and the program sug- 
gests that wholesalers and retailers push 
pickles and all their related items. 
Grocermen have come to know that dis- 
playing and promoting pickles during 
past Pickle Weeks has sold not only 
pickles but canned and fresh meats and 
sea foods, dairy products, and all ingre- 
dients of salads and sandwiches as well. 


This year’s event, sponsored as always 
by the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion, has as its theme: “Pickles—the 
Magic Ingredient.” Black and pickle 
green display material consisting of post- 
ers, shelf talkers, and correspondence 
and menu stickers are being provided by 
the association for use in grocery outlets. 
The poster, featuring an animated pickle 
man as a magician, is 17 x 22 and carries 
the message: “There’s Magic in Menus 
with Pickles,” and the dates of the Week. 
A pickle-shaped shelf talker expresses 
the theme and the Week’s dates. 


Packers and their salesmen are en- 
couraging grocermen to avail themselves 
of this material and to use it generously 
in building mass shelf and floor displays 
of pickles throughout their stores during 
May 15-24. 


Nation-wide publicity and advertising, 
is proclaiming the Week. It will be 
starred in comedy roles, spot newscasts, 


variety shows, and women’s programs 
on radio-TV. Newspaper syndicated 
columnists and food editors will feature 
pickles and Pickle Week. And consumer 
magazines of all types will be spotlight- 
ing the pickle in their next issues. Home- 
makers will be increasingly aware of the 
versatility of the pickle during the com- 
ing months. 


Just as the display material is avail- 
able to retailers so are greater sales and 
profits for those who join in with this 
campaign to push pickles and related 
foods during National Pickle Week. 


NATIONAL AND NEW YORK 
PRESERVERS MEET JOINTLY 


Eastern members of the National Pre- 
servers Association met with the New 
York Preservers Association at the Ad- 
vertising Club in New York City early 
this month. 


Mr. John Rosen of Anna Myers Pure 
Foods, Inc., presided at the New York 
Preservers Association’s portion of the 
meeting. 


Mr. Robert Benjamin of Better Brands 
Food Products gave an interesting talk 
on the subject of cooperation between the 
New York group and the national organ- 
ization. Mr. Benjamin pointed out that 
the work of both Associations through 
coordination of efforts has resulted in the 
improvement of the quality of the prod- 
ucts of the industry and has eliminated 
several cases of adulteration of products. 

National President, Mr. Leo M. Abra- 
hams, ably presided during the _ re- 
mainder of the meeting. 


The contract recommended by the Na- 
tional Association for purchase of frozen 
fruit was discussed and several sugges- 
tions were made as to how the terms of 
this contract could possibly be impoved. 

Mr. Chester A. Halnan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told of the work of 
his New York office in promoting the saie 
of fruit products and other foods in 
plentiful supply. 


Mr. Milton Huber of Dyer & Co., sugar 
brokers, gave an extremely interesting 
analysis of the sugar supply and price 
situation. His talk was followed by Mr. 
O. D. Sutter of the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. who discussed the characteristics of 
different types of corn syrup. 


Following the afternoon session, there 
was a cocktail and dinner period. In the 
evening, Mr. E. Everett Meschter of The 
American Preserve Company described 
his progress in his research work on color 
changes in berry fruit preserves. 


Dr. Z. L. Kertesz of the New York 
State Experiment Station told of his 
organization’s progress in research work 
on color changes in fruit products and 
described other research projects being 
carried on at the Station. Dr. Kertesz 
urged preservers to contact him to make 
arrangements for trying out new varie- 
ties of fruits being developed at the 
station, 
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TABLE SYRUP 


A novel way to package table syrup is 
this refrigerator-style quart bottle pic- 
tured which has been adopted for Capitol 
Table Syrup packed by the Andrus-Sco- 
field Company, Columbus, Ohio. This bot- 
tle which was discontinued by the com- 
pany during World War II has been 
re-instated due to popular demand. The 
package has appeal to the consumer as a 
handy re-use container for water or juice. 
Its narrow width makes for ease in han- 
dling and space-saving in storage. Dis- 
tribution of the syrup is handled through 
retail outlets in Ohio. Duraglas bottles 
and white metal caps by Owen-Illinois 
Glass Company; labels by Fuller Label 
and Box Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RECORD PRODUCTION OF 
GLASS CONTAINERS IN 1951 


Production of glass containers during 
1951 reached a record high of 117.7 mil- 
lion gross, 11 percent above 1950 output, 
and slightly above the peak year 1946, 
when 115.7 million gross were produced, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Shipments of 
glass containers in 1951 amounted to 
114.7 million gross, 6 percent: above 1950. 
Shipments for export increased from 2.6 
million gross in 1950 to 3.1 million gross 
in 1951, a gain of 16 percent. Shipments 
of wide mouth food containers, which in- 
clude fruit jars and jelly glasses, 
amounted to 26,841,000 gross in 1951, 
compared to 28,309,000 gross in 1950. 


OLIVE ASSOCIATION 
ON TELEVISION 


The Rocca Bella Olive Association, 
Wallace, California, has appointed Rus- 
sell, Harris & Wood, Inc., to handle its 
advertising, with the. initial campaign 
to be on television in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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There’s 
a reason 
for the excellence 7 
of Woodruff’s 


BEANS! 


No. 242 and Regular 


are grown in the 
famous Lompoc and Ventura sections 
of California . . . the most fertile 
Lima growing area in the country. 
That’s one of the reasons 
\ why Woodruff’s Limas are preferred. 


No. 242 . . . for concentrated maturity. 


Regular . . . for extended maturity. 
Write or wire 


your nearest branch for prices today. 


a 


F. H. Woodruff and sons, inc. 


Milford, Conn. Bellerose, L. 1. Atlanta 
Sacramento Dallas Mercedes, Tex. Toledo 
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NCA BOARD MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Directors and Administrative Council of 
the National Canners Association will be 
held in Washington on Monday, May 19, 
and Tuesday, May 20. The Council will 
meet at NCA headquarters on the morn- 
ing of May 19. The Board sessions will 
start with a luncheon that day at the 
Hotel Statler, and continue with a second 
session Tuesday morning. 


BROWN INSTRUMENT 
APPOINTS WILSON 


O. B. Wilson, associated with the 
Brown Instrument Division of the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
since 1923, has been appointed Field 
Sales Manager for the Industrial Divi- 
sion, succeeding William H. Steinkamp, 
who was recently made General Sales 
Manager of the Division. Mr. Wilson will 
supervise all industrial field sales and 
service personnel for all Industrial Divi- 
sion products. 


VALDERS ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Board of Directors of the Valders 
Canning Company, Valders, Wisconsin, 
has elected Norbert W. Christel, Presi- 
dent of the firm; Frank Heimerl, Vice- 
President; and Max R. Pankratz, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and General Manager. 


SUPPIGER ELECTS SECRETARY 


G. S. Suppiger, Jr., the older of two 
sons of Mr. & Mrs. G. S. Suppiger, Sr., 
has been elected Secretary of the G. S. 
Suppiger Company, Collinsville, Illinois 
packers of “Brooks” brand of food prod- 
ucts. A graduate of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, where he majored 
in business administration, Mr. Suppiger 
enlisted in the Navy in World War II 
and rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. He has been actively associated 
with the company since his separation 
from the services. Along with his duties 
as Secretary, Mr. Suppiger will continue 
as Director of Purchasing, with offices in 
Collinsville. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ADVISORY 
BOARD MOVES 


The offices of the California Olive Ad- 
visory Board, which have been located 
at 16 Beale St., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, since its organization, has _ been 
moved to 24 California St., in the center 
of an important food brokerage district. 
The office is in charge of Richard W. 
Henderson. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


LT. COL. MAUL JOINS 
GAMSE BALTIMORE OFFICE 


Eugene J. Maul, who has been in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Gamse 
Lithographing Company, is now asso- 
ciated with the sales department at the 
home office in Baltimore. Mr. Maul has 
been active in the label business for 
about 10 years, and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the food industry. He has prac- 
tical and creative ability, and is in posi- 
tion to render a genuine service to can- 
ners who wish to improve and modernize 


LT. COL. MAUL 


their packages. During World War II 
he served in the Air Corps as a Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in the Civil Air Patrol in 
Chicago, an auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. He has been flying 
since 1933 and is quite enthusiastic about 
the Civil Air Patrol. 


STUDY OPERATIONS 


Operating problems in the wholesale 
grocery field and improved wholesaler- 
retailer teamwork will hold the spotlight 
in discussions at the annual meeting of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association in Chicago this week. 


PETERSMEYER LEAVES 
TEA GARDEN 


Harry F. Petersmeyer, for the past 10 
years with the Tea Garden Products Co., 
San Leandro, California, has resigned as 
vice-president and will enter the frozen 
food field as packers agent and broker 
on May 1. 


STECHER-TRAUNG TO MOVE 
OPERATIONS TO REDWOOD CITY 


Charles W. Weiss, Jr., president of the 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Co., San 
Francisco, California, has advised stock- 
holders that the concern will erect a 
large plant in Redwood City, a peninsula 
suburb, and will eventually dispose of its 
San Francisco holdings. 
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WASTE CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED AT PURDUE 


The Seventh Industrial Waste Con- 
ference is scheduled for May 7th, 8th 
and 9th in the Memorial Union Building, 
Purdue University. This Conference will 
deal with all sorts of wastes, chemical, 
industrial, ete., and while all subjects 
may deal indirectly with the canning 
industry, of special significance to can- 
ners is the subject scheduled for 3 P.M., 
Wednesday, May 7th; “Pilot Plant In- 
vestigation of Biological Sludge Treat- 
ment of Cannery and Related Wastes.” 
Programs may be had by writing Pro- 
fessor Don Bloodgood, Purdue Univ. 


TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 


The Department of Plant Sciences of 
Syracuse University will hold its second 
annual school for technicians in the food 
industry from July 14 through July 18. 
As in last year’s school, the basic prob- 
lem studied will be the detection of 
extraneous matter in foods. Special at- 
tention will be given to the preparation 
of known extraneous materials for ex- 
amination and to the identification of 
such materials as unknowns. This part 
of the work will be carried out in the 
laboratory. The student will prepare a 
series of known specimens which he may 
keep for his own use, 

Full information from Dr. J. D. Wild- 
man, formerly with the Food and Drug 
Administration, who will be in charge 
of the school. 


MINUTE MAID 
APPOINTS STRUBLE 


L. T. (Ted) Struble, who joined the 
sales staff of the Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of frozen citrus con- 
centrates, in 1949, has been appointed 
Long Island District Sales Manager. Mr. 
Struble, who is 31 years of age, became 
interested in food distribution after his 
discharge from the Army in 1945. He 
gained four years experience in the food 
field before joining Minute Maid. His 
first work with the company was respon- 
sibility for distrubtion in Kings County. 
He later supervised distribution in 
Queens and Nassau Counties, until this 
latest appointment. 


PROCESSED RAISIN GRADES 


The USDA has announced a revision 
of U.S. standards for processed raisins, 
effective May 24, 1952, and supersede 
those which have been in effect since 
1946. The revised standards differ with 
respect to size designations and measure- 
ments for Thompson Seedless and Mus- 
cat Seeded raisins. 
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if CMSA APPOINTS 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


William D. Lewis, who has served as 
Assistant to Carlos Campbell, Secretary 
of the National Canners Association in 
Washington since 1949, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Hal W. Johnston, Association 


WILLIAM D. LEWIS 


President announced, following a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago April 18. 
Mr, Lewis will act as Assistant to Secre- 
tary Sam G. Gorsline, and will be sta- 
tioned at CMSA headquarters in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


A graduate of Albuquerque High 
School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Mr. 
Lewis obtained his B. S. degree at the 
University of New Mexico in 1935. Sub- 
sequently he did intensive training in 
sanitation at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1941-43 he was engaged in 
post-graduate studies in Civil Engineer- 
ing at the University of New Mexico. 

His first employment after graduation 
was as a sanitarian with the New 
Mexico State Department of Health. 
From 1944 to 1946 he served with the 
Sanitary Engineering Division of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, being dis- 
charged with the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. 


Mr. Lewis joined the National Can- 
ners Association in 1946, working as 
sanitarian in the San Francisco Research 
Laboratories. Promoted to his Wash- 
ington post in 1949, he served as liason 
officer between the NCA and various 
Washington agencies set up for control 
purposes. 

Mr. Lewis is married and the father 
of two children. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


quality . ee e 


CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS e GRADERS e WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS’ e LIMAS BEANS e TOMATOES 
BEETS e STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Sweet Corn in the Cropping System 
on Dairy and Livestock Farms 


By DR. F. C. STARK* and 
S. B. STABLER 


The rather general use of the corn 
picker coupled with the relatively high 
price of field corn has caused a shift in 
some acreage. This memorandum is pre- 
pared to discuss some of the factors 
which the farmer should consider in de- 
ciding whether sweet corn could be 
grown advantageously on his farm. One 
of the chief advantages of sweet corn 
over field corn is the much earlier date 
at which the sweet corn is removed and 
the consequent earlier date at which the 
subsequent crop may be planted. 


PLACES FOR SWEET CORN 
IN THE ROTATION 


Some of the places where the sweet 
corn may be used in a rotation to good 
advantage and where field corn cannot 
be used too satisfactorily are as follows: 

1. Preceding August Seedings of Hay 
or Pasture Mixtures. One of the best 
times to seed hay or pasture in Mary- 
land is from August 15 to September 1. 
It is impossible to establish such seed- 
ings following a crop of field corn. Sweet 
corn, however, especially early planted 
sweet corn, may be removed and the land 
prepared in time for successful estab- 
lishment of the hay or pasture mixtures. 
On many farms with comparatively large 
fields, only part of the field is needed for 
silage corn. The balance of such a field 
may be planted to sweet corn. The en- 
tire field may then be seeded to a uni- 
form crop after the sweet corn and silage 
corn have been removed. 


2. Preceding a Seeding of Rye Grass 
or a Small Grain for Temporary Pasture. 
Many dairymen can advantageously use 
a field of rye grass or small grain seeded 
in August or early September as a source 
of Fall pasture. Such seedings can be 
made after sweet corn or after silage but 
are too late to be of much value if made 
after a field corn crop. 


3. Preceding a Seeding of Small Grain 
for Harvest. Since the advent of the 
corn picker, it is often difficult to get 
the ground cleared in time for Fall seed- 
ing of small grain. Inclusion of some 
sweet corn in the rotation permits seed- 
ing of this acreage on time and leaves 
less area to be prepared and seeded in 
the short period left after field corn has 
been harvested. Even late planted sweet 
corn will be removed in ample time to 
make a Fall seeding of small grain. 


4. On Grassland Farms as a Short 
Term Intervening Crop Before Re-estab- 
lishing Hay or Pasture. It is often diffi- 
cult to maintain land in continuous hay 
or tall growing pasture mixtures. It is 
also difficult to re-establish such mix- 


* Hortiultural Department, University of Maryland 
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tures without the use of some interven- 
ing cultivated crop. Sweet corn may be 
used as an intervening crop which would 
occupy the land and permit cultivation 
during one summer and yet would be re- 
moved in time to permit the reseeding 
of the area to the forage mixture. Many 
such grassland farms do not have a large 
supply of labor. It might, therefore, often 
be necessary for the canner to contract 
to spray and harvest the sweet corn. The 
farmer would generally be able even with 
a moderate supply of labor, to prepare 
the field, plant and cultivate the crop 
and then re-establish his forage mix- 
tures. In many instances the sweet corn 
crop might carry a large proportion of 
the expense of renovating the pasture or 
hay crop. 


5. In Rotations Including Canning 
Crops. Certain canning crops, such as 
tomatoes, have a heavy requirement for 
fertilizer. A high proportion of the fer- 
tilizer applied to the tomatoes may be 
returned to the soil in the vines. When 
such a crop is followed with a small 
grain the excessive amount of nitrogen 
can cause lodging. It is therefore ad- 
vantageous to follow tomatoes with a 
cover crop and a crop of sweet corn 
which will utilize the residual nitrogen 
efficiently before planting small grains. 


NUTRIENTS REMOVED BY 
SWEET CORN 


Less total nutrients are removed by a 
crop of sweet corn ears and husks than 
are removed by a comparable crop of 
ears of field corn: It is the belief of 
many farmers that sweet corn stover has 
a definitely beneficial effect to the suc- 
ceeding crop if plowing is done im- 
mediately after the sweet corn is har- 
vested. Many agricultural workers con- 
cur in this view. Undoubtedly, if the 
sweet corn stover can be plowed under 
immediately after picking while it is still 
in a succulent state, there will be quicker 
decomposition of the stalks than will be 
the case with field corn stalks which are 
drier, or with sweet corn stalks if they 
are allowed to become dry before plow- 
ing. This quicker decomposition will 
make more nutrients, especially nitrogen, 
available to the succeeding crop. 


SUMMARY 

There are several factors to be con- 
sidered in deciding what crops to use in 
the cropping system. The chief advan- 
tage of sweet corn over field corn is that 
it is a short season crop which may be 
removed early in time to get a new crop 
started on the land at the most advan- 
tageous seeding date. 
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ALL FOR THE GOOD OF 
CANNED CORN 


From 1918 until just recently, ma- 
chines and parts of the well known TUC 
line of canned corn machinery, owned by 
The United Company of Westminster, 
Maryland, were built under contract by 
outsiders. Six years ago TUC started 
to set up its own shop. The task is now 
accomplished. The result of the set up, 
according to Vice-President Paul Cover, 
is a thing of beauty “. .. new tools known 
to be as good as any, are combined 
with old ones which were proved to 
be the best for the purposes . .. to 
provide facilities qualified to take care of 
corn canners’ most vital demands, and 
more.” 


To celebrate, TUC has issued a beauti- 
fully lithographed 16 page picture tour, 
taking the reader, step by step, through 
this well planned shop ... milling, turn- 
ing, drilling, heat treating, grinding, 
welding, stock, inspection, assembly, and 
service. Even the general office with 
President Ralph Cover looking over his 
many patents, is shown. The TUC line 
is handsomely illustrated on the center 
spread against a background of yellow. 
From the publishing standpoint, the bro- 
chure is truly a thing of beauty. Know- 
ing the shop, your reporter can person- 
ally vouch for the beauty and complete- 
ness of that also. Congratulations to 
TUC upon the completion of this latest 
program calculated to increase the qual- 
ity of canned corn. 


RADIOISOTOPES BEING STUDIED 
FOR USE IN CAN MANUFACTURE 


American Can Company’s_ research 
division at Maywood, Illinois, is continu- 
ing to broaden its research program by 
investigating the use of radioisotopes— 
atoms which emit radiation—in tracing 
complicated chemical and biological pro- 
cesses, the company reported. 


O. F. Ecklund, technologists of Canco, 
is among 32 researchers who attended a 
four-week course in the techniques of 
using radioisotopes in research, given at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The course was 
conducted by the Special Training Divi- 
sion of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, an educational organ- 
ization comprising 29 southern univer- 
sities. 


In the company’s creative research 
program, Mr. Ecklund plans to study the 
use of radioisotopes in food sterilization, 
for measuring the thickness of metal and 
organic coatings, and for curing rubber 
and enamel. 


The radioisotope training program at 
Oak Ridge, which is now in its fourth 
year, is designed to teach researchers 
how to use this new scientific tool, which 
has been called the most important to 
be developed since the invention of the 
microscope, it was stated. 
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ROBINS ROTARY BLANCHER 
Complete With Rod Drain Reel 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 


713-729 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Wasting Valuable 


Product 


An entire tankful of finished product can 
go down the sewer because of old -time 
tank outlets . . . outlet plugs are s ome- 
times removed carelessly or when two or 


more tanks are in operation, back pr es- 

sure may lift the plug in another tank and 

R ma permit raw stock to enter line of finished 
product. 


Prevent such losses! Install Langsen- 
kamp’s 3-way valve—supplies positive 
one-point control and saves time as well 


Write today to: 


PIEDMONT LABEL 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


LITHOCRAPHERS 
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WASHINGTON 


CAPEHART ADJUSTMENT FOR 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


Glass container manufacturers on 
April 23 were granted a 4 percent ceiling 
price increase on an industry wide basis. 
This is the first time the Capehart 
Amendment has been applied to an entire 
industry, it being designed to adjust ceil- 
ings on an individual company basis. It 
was done at the request of the Industry 
Advisory Committee, which pointed out 
at a meeting last month that the indus- 
try historically is a uniform pricing in- 
dustry, with close price relationships. 

The order is contained in Supplemen- 
tary Regulation 99 to the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation, effective April 23. 
In issuing the regulation, OPS reported 
that the industry’s earnings have fallen 
off substantially from levels of a few 
years ago. The Agency’s earnings stand- 
ard formula provides that any industry 
is entitled to higher ceiling prices if it 
can show that its current earnings have 
dropped below 85 percent of its earnings 
in the best three of the four years, 1946 
to 1949, adjusted to reflect changes in 
net worth. Earnings in the glass con- 
tainer industry, OPS said, have fallen 
below that level. 


1952 FROZEN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE PRICE REGULATIONS 
DISCUSSED 


A proposed ceiling price regulation for 
the 1952 pack of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables was considered April 16 at a meet- 
ing between officials of the Office of Price 
Stabilization and members of the indus- 
try’s OPS Advisory Committee. 


OPS Officials outlined a plan to amend 
the 1951 regulations to iron out inequi- 
ties which resulted from application of 
those regulations, and to start from 
there on a program for the 1952 pack. 
The amended 1951 regulations would be 
used as interim measures for pricing the 
1952 pack until the 1952 program is 
completed. 


One proposal suggested by OPS offi- 
cials to remove inequities was to make 
provision for “low-end” price adjust- 
ments. These are prices determined by 
OPS which a processor may use if his 
ceilings, as calculated under the regu- 
lations, are below specified amounts. 


Other proposals discussed included pos- 
sible amendment of the individual ad- 
justment provisions of the regulations 
and a possible classification of container 
sizes for retail, institutional and bulk 
sales of frozen fruits and vegetables. 


It was also proposed by OPS that a cost 
and earnings survey be made of the in- 
dustry to determine the fairness and 
equitability of the 1951 ceilings. 

The committee discussed 1952 plans 
further at another session Thursday, 
April 17. 
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FREIGHT RATES INCREASED 


Canned foods will share in the general 
freight rate increase of 15 percent ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission effective May 2. Under the terms 
of the increase, the twelfth allowed the 
railroads since the end of World War II, 
carload shipments of canned foods are 
subject to a maximum of 12c per 100 
pounds. The 15 percent increase applies 
on less than carload lots and other mini- 
mum car charges, excepting protective 
services. The new rates do not apply to 
cold pack or frozen foods. 


WAGE RULES SAME AS 1951 


The Wage Stabilization Board, late 
last week, amended Resolution 45, mak- 
ing the same wage regulations that ap- 
plied to canners, freezers and other sea- 
sonal establishments, in 1951 applicable 
to the 1952 season. The Amendment per- 
mits payment of wages during the 1952 
season, either according to existing WSB 
regulations and resolutions, or by main- 
taining the 1950 differentials between 
these wages and agricultural wages in 
the same area. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMING 
MATERIAL EXEMPTED FROM 
PRICE CONTROL 


The rates and charges for the trans- 
portation and spreading of agricultural 
liming materials have been exempted 
from price controls, the Office of Price 
Stabilization announced April 16. About 
80 percent of the country’s output of 
Agricultural liming materials is bought 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


TO LOOK FOR TUNA 
OFF NEW ENGLAND COAST 


The vessel Marjorie Parker, a line 
trawler owned by a fishing company 
located in Portland, Maine, has been 
chartered for this year’s New England 
bluefin-tuna explorations. The vessel is 
an 87-foot schooner-type vessel pre- 
viously used in the line-trawl fishery and 
is well suited for tuna long-lining and 
gill-netting, the main types of gear which 
will be used in this year’s operations. 
The explorations will be conducted by the 
service’s branch of commercial fisheries, 
and their main purpose is to search for 
untapped resources of bluefin-tuna in 
waters principally off the shores of 
Maine and Massachusetts. 


Present plans call for the operations 
to be based at Portland, Maine. Explora- 
tory fishing will be carried on from June 
1 to September 30. 
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FROZEN ASPARAGUS GRADES 
REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced April 16 a revision, effective 
April 15, of U. S. standards for grades 
of frozen asparagus. The revised stand- 
ards will supersede those which have 
been in effect since April 15, 1944. 


The grades provide for styles of frozen 
asparagus designated as “Spears” (or 
“Stalks”), “Tips”, “Cut Spears” or “Cut 
Stalks”; and “Center Cuts” or “Cuts.” 
The types of asparagus covered by the 
standards are “Green” or “All Green” 
and “Green-white.” Requirements with 
respect to color have been specified for 
the different types of asparagus and 
styles of pack. The percent by count of 
heads in “Cut Spears” or “Cut and Tips” 
has been defined and the method for mak- 
ing this determination is outlined. 


The grades are designated as “U. S. 
Grade A” or “U.S. Fancy”, “U. S. Grade 
B” or “U. S. Extra Standard”, and “Sub- 
standard.” The quality factors remain 
the same as in previous standards, with 
increased emphasis on character as re- 
flected in the tenderness and texture of 
the asparagus, 


DEATHS 


RALPH POLK, SR. 


Ralph Polk, Sr., veteran Florida citrus 
canner, who bottled citrus juice in 1919, 
died of a heart attack in Greenwood, 
Indiana, April 17. Born in Greenwood in 
1875, Mr. Polk was prominent in the can- 
ning industry of Indiana and was a 
pioneer of Florida citrus canning. His 
father, J. P. Polk, was founder of the 
first Indiana canning plant in 1871. 


Mr, Polk was active in the group that 
developed the first early policies and 
organization of the National Canners 
Association. He served on the NCA 
Executive Committee 1917-19, on the Ex- 
port Committee in 1919, and was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors for two 
terms, 1917-20 and 1921-24. 


In the early 20’s he became interested 
in the possibilities of canning Florida 
citrus and he canned citrus sections in 
1921. Thereafter the company was out- 
standing in the operation of citrus can- 
ning plants at Haines City and Tampa. 
In recognition of Mr. Polk’s pioneering, 
which helped give birth to the citrus 
canning industry, he was made an hon- 
orary life member of the Florida Can- 
ners Association in 1948, and remained 
a member of the Board of NCA and 
Florida associations throughout his en- 
tire canning career. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Grace Porterfield Polk, a son, Ralph, Jr., 
and two granddaughters, all residents of 
Tampa. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 27-30, 1952—60th Anniversary 
Convention & Exposition, U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 7-9, 1952—7th Industrial Waste 
Conference, Purdue University, Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19-20, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors and Administrative 
Council, National Canners Association, 
NCA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952— 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 88th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 6, 1952 — Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, ill. 
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Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 


RENNEBURG 
Continuous 
COOKERS 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


MORE TOMATOES 
..with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 
age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 
insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Write for Row-Crop Catalog CT-1 


Dept. CT 


John BEAN .ansine MICHIGAN 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


OZARK SPINACH 
PRICE CORRECTION 


On the price page of our April 21 
issue, Fancy No. 2 spinach was erron- 
eously listed out of the Ozarks at $1.15. 
It was also quoted at that price in the 
New York Market report of the same 
issue. It was a case of confusion be- 
tween the 303 and No. 2 size, and should 
have been caught in the proof reading. 
“The Canning Trade” sincerely regrets 
the error. Thanks to J. O. Witt, Jr., 
President of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion for calling this to our attention. He 
reports by wire “Price of No. 2 fancy 
$1.25-$1.30, 303s $1.15. 


THE SITUATION — It’s becoming 
more and more apparent that business 
from now till new packs will be on a 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis, with all its 
attendant headaches. Canners might 
just as well accept the situation and ad- 
just their operations to best possibly 
meet frequent calls for disappointingly 
small amounts, and immediate shipment. 
It’s a warehousing nightmare, especially 
when a canner is trying to get his ware- 
house in shape for a new pack. But those 
who do recognize the situation and stop 
hoping for a miracle to happen, will be 
more apt to take the situation in stride. 


STATISTICS—The statistic mill over 
at NCA is grinding away at a rapid 
pace. Also the Canners League report, 
the first since January, showing canners’ 
fruit stocks as of April 1, is worthy of 
particular note. Our California Corres- 
pondent has covered these reports well, 
so we will confine ourselves to the Na- 
tional situation. 


In studying these statistics, readers 
should bear in mind that many of the 
situations are local. On an overall basis, 
for instance, it’s apparent that there will 
be a healthy carryover of peas. Tri- 
State floors, however, are just about 
bare. The same is true of tomatoes in 
that area, and even in California, where 
approximately half of the total supplies 
are held, over half of those same Cali- 
fornia supplies are sold. And a good 
part of the standard and extra standard 
tomatoes in that State are sold. Just so, 
half of the cling peaches held in Cali- 
fornia are sold, and the balance appar- 
ently is held by the national advertisers, 
for distributors are finding it extremely 
difficult to locate cling peaches for their 
own label. There are many other like 
situations which will be uncovered by a 
careful study of these excellent N.C.A. 
reports. 


Another factor in studying these sta- 
tistics that should not be overlooked, is 
the known depleted condition of distri- 
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butors’ stocks. It’s unfortunate that 
exact figures are not known. Finally, 
one last factor, comparisons with only a 
single year often give an erroneous im- 
pression. The table on April 1 fruit 
stocks is an excellent illustration. 


APPLES AND APPLE SAUCE— 
There are no comparative figures for 
apples and apple sauce for other years. 
On April 1, 1952 canners held 2,364,722 
cases basis 10s, according to NCA. 
1,578,000 cases were held in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, 549,000 cases 
in New York, 197,000 cases in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and the balance in other 
states. 272,591 cases were shipped dur- 
ing March and just short of 3 million 
cases from August 1 to April 1. 

Apple sauce stocks on April 1 
amounted to 5,251,000 cases of which 3% 
million cases were held in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, 1.3 million 
in New York, 351,000 in California, and 
the balance in other states. During 
March canners shipped 744,000 cases and 
7,627,000 cases during the eight month 
period August 1 to April 1. 


APRIL 1 FRUIT STOCKS 
(Thousands of cases basis 24 No. 2\%s) 


1950 1951 1952 

ee 6,806 1,681 6,251 
954 340 955 
Sw. Cherries ........ 489 145 191 
R.S.P. Cherries*.. 432 430 626 
10,257 3,940 10,611 


*Actual cases 


Washington and Oregon held approxi- 
mately 58 percent of the April 1 pear 
stocks, with California holding about 38 
percent, and other states 4 percent. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Of the 
total 5,881,000 actual cases on hand 
April 1 (compared to 4,395,000 same date 
a year ago), 5,223,000 were green and 
658,000 wax, just about one-half, or 
2,685,000 of the green were held in the 
West, 822,000 cases in the Northeast, 
581,000 in the Mid-Atlantic, 608,000 in 
the Mid-West, and 527,000 in the South. 
Nearly 60 percent of the wax, or 347,000 
cases were held in the Northeast. 


Of the total green, by style and grade, 
the West held most important quantities. 
They held nearly a million cases of fancy 
cut, 573,000 cases of whole, 527,000 cases 
of extra standard cut, and 504,000 cases 
of standard cut. The Northeast held 
563,000 cases of fancy cut and 190,000 
cases of extra standard cut; important 
quantities in the Mid-Atlantic were 250,- 
000 cases of French style and 203,000 
eases of extra standard cut; the Mid- 
West 296,000 cases of fancy cut; in the 
South 187,000 cases of extra standard 
cases cut, 153,000 cases of fancy cut, and 
161,000 cases of standard cut. 


TOMATOES—When tomato canners 
started the 1951-52 sales season they had 
about 7 million cases more to sell than 
last year. Up to April 1 they had moved 
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approximately 3% million more. April 
1 stocks of 4,384,000 cases compared with 
586,000 cases on hand same date last 
year. According to the NCA report the 
West Coast held 2,150,000 of this total, 
the Mid-Atlantic 979,000, the Mid-West 
771,000, the South 352,000, the Northeast 
131,000 cases. Less than three-quarters 
of a million cases of these were fancy, 
just over 1% million extra standard, and 
approximately 1 million and three quar- 
ters standard. Most of the Mid-West 
holdings were in extra standards, while 
the Mid-Atlantic held about a half mil- 
lion each of extra standard and stand- 
ard, the West holding 714,000 cases of 
standard, 648,000 cases of extra stand- 
ard, 585,000 cases of fancy. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED TOMATO JUICE 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
Carryover, July 1 - 6,741 8,004 917 
20,560 22,741 31,626 
Total Supply .. .. 26,300 25,745 32,543 
Stocks, April 1.... . 8,061 3,908 10,788 
Shipments, 
January 1—April 1.... 2,210 7,260 6,253 
Shipments, 
July 1—April 1.......... 18,239 21,837 21,755 


California stocks (April 1, 1952), sup- 
plied by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, were 4,913,045 cases, sold and un- 
sold and are included in the above totals. 

On the basis of 24/2s the April 1, 1952 
tomato juice stocks amounted to 12,115,- 
000 cases as compared with 4,362,000 
cases on April 1, 1951. 


BERRY PACK—The 1951 berry pack 
report issued by the Association, shows a 
total pack of 443,864 actual cases of 
blackberries, 250,277 cases of strawber- 
ries, 326,168 cases of boysenberries, 31,- 
212 cases of loganberries, and 4,390 cases 
of youngberries. Of the total the North- 
west produced 227,491 cases of blackber- 
ries, 22,996 cases of strawberries, 30,562 
cases of loganberries, 149,707 cases of 
boysenberries, and all of the youngberry 
pack. 

The cranberry sauce pack for the 1951- 
52 season amounted to 5,120,323 actual 
cases compared to 4,683,640 cases in the 
1950-51 season, and 3,400,015 cases in 
the 1949-50 season. 80 percent of the 
pack is in the 300x407 (15-16 oz.) size. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PACKS — Frozen fruit and vegetable 
production reached a record total of 
1,186,000,000 pounds in 1951, according 
to the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. The total was 12 percent 
greater than the previous all-time high 
of 1,059,000,000 pounds recorded in 1950. 
The 1951 fruit pack, 416,000,000 pounds, 
declined 12 percent from the 472,000,000 
pounds in 1950, but the vegetable pack 
of 770,000,000 pounds increased 31 per- 
cent over the 587,000,000 pounds in 1950. 
Complete summary will be contained in 
next week’s issue. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Improved Demand — Grapefruit Depressing 
Feature In Citrus—Peaches More Stable— 
Pears Still Unsettled—Cocktail Moving Out 
Well—No Pressure On Apricots—Broaden- 
ing Demand For Tuna—No Maine Sardine 
Canning Yet—Limited Offerings Salmon— 
Eastern Peas Well Sold—Chains Clean Up 
Tomatoes—Corn Stocks At Vanishing Point. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 24, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—Some _improve- 
ment in the demand for canned foods 
developed during the week, especially for 
fish and certain vegetable packs. This 
was accomplished, however, without price 
disturbance. 

Buying was brought about largely by 
the unusual low inventories prevailing on 
the part of most chains, wholesalers and 
larger independent retailers. Replace- 
ments were absolutely necessary and evi- 
dence of the limited stocks carried was 
confirmed by the requests for quick 
shipments. 

Canned fish buying continued to ex- 
pand, part of which was a_ seasonal 
trend. However, with light supplies of 
tuna, and especially sardines, buyers this 
season were paying firm prices. Salmon 
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supplies remaining unsold were ex- 
tremely limited and many packers were 
concerned as regards new canning opera- 
tions. Union demands were reported as 
fantastic and it was felt to grant these, 
along with advancing canning production 
costs, that the 1952 pack of salmon may 
be priced out of the market. 

Tomatoes were moving better in some 
areas while stocks of peas in the East 
were reaching the vanishing point. There 
was also a better tone to fruits and buy- 
ers of late have shown a disposition to 
increase their shipping directions on pur- 
chases made some time ago. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is anti- 
cipating a broad canned fish demand dur- 
ing the late Spring and Summer months. 
This of course is dependent on prices. 
As for vegetables some fair carryovers 
may follow, inasmuch as buying during 
the first quarter of the current year 
failed to come up to expectations. Fruits 
were not likely to show much change 
pricewise, but the better movement espe- 
cially in peaches of late may encourage 
sentiment. In some trade quarters price 
advances were looked for in fruit cock- 
tail, as a result of the better packer 
inventory position. 


CITRUS JUICES—The depressing 
feature of this group is the position of 
grapefruit juice. The grapefruit crop 
still on the trees is very heavy, forecast- 


ing a large processing movement until 
well into the late season. Meanwhile, the 
goods on hand are larger than a year 
ago, the movement smaller, and the pack 
large, although below a year ago. There 
is not much demand. Offerings by larger 
packers are on the basis of 70c for 2s, 
$1.50 for 46 oz., and $3.40 for 10s, sweet- 
ened and unsweetened. 


Orange and blended juices are steady, 
and offered sparingly. Orange is quoted 
at 90c, $1.95 and $4.20-and blended at 
77%ec, $1.70 and $3.75 for 10s, f.o.b. 


PEACHES—tThere is a more stab- 
ilized position to this market, as buyers 
show a disposition to order out some of 
their contracts. However, the supply in 
first hands remains good. While there 
has been much talk of possible price 
shading in an effort to move supplies, so 
far no special price developments oc- 
curred. Choice yellow cling halves, 2%s 
are quoted at $2.80 to $2.90 as to seller, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


PEARS—The market remains unset- 
tled with stocks liberal and the demand 
moderate. Choice Bartletts, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia cannery are priced at $3.75 for 
2s, f.o.b. with standards offering about 
$1.00 less. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—First hands are 
moving goods to consumer centers in 
rather liberal quantities and the feeling 
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MARKET NEWS. 


is that the inventory position is now the 
best in months. Much of this business 
was accomplished through price reduc- 
tions made a few months ago, which 
brought the schedules within buyers’ 
ideas. There were reports from the West 
Coast of resellers offering at advances. 
Generally business was passing around 
$3.15 for choice 2%4s, but there were also 
advices that in some instances sellers 
were obtaining as high as $3.25 and 
$3.30, f.0.b. 


APRICOTS—Offerings are limited and 
supplies fairly well cleaned up in first 
hands. There is no pressing demand in 
most of the market outlets, but on the 
other hand, no pressure to sell appears. 
Choice 2%s halves, unpeeled are offered 
in a small way at $3.15, with unpeeled 
303s at $2.70 and whole peeled around 
$3.15, f.o.b. California cannery. 


TUNA FISH—There continued to be 
broadening of demand. Traders felt that 
this would increase during the late 
Spring and Summer months. The supply 
position was none too good as a result of 
the disappointing fishing operations on 
the West Coast and the small offerings 
of imported, especially from Japan. Na- 
tionally advertised brands were coming 
in for close attention from buyers. In a 
general way the market was quoted at 
$15.00 to $16.50 for fancy white meat 
solid pack, f.o.b. California cannery as 
to seller and quality. Japanese tuna 
white meat solid pack in oil was avail- 
able at $14.50 to $15.00 per case, f.o.b. 
ex-warehouse, New York. There were 
virtually no offerings of Japanese solid 
pack light meat in oil on spot while light 
meat in brine was offered at from $10.00 
to $10.50 spot. 


SARDINES—No processing has oc- 
curred in the Maine area covering the 
1952 pack. Only a small amount of fish 
appeared so far and these were unfit for 
canning. Meanwhile, offerings from the 
1951 pack, from public warehouses 
throughout the country were on the basis 
of $9.45 f.o.b. Maine. A few packers 
were accepting business on new packs, 
SAP basis. They will not quote on new 
packs maintaining the production costs 
generally were higher than a year ago. 
Oil was somewhat cheaper it was ad- 
mitted, but was offset by the higher 
prices for tin, salt, carton and other 
materials used in canning operations. 


SALMON—Only limited spot offerings 
were noted. Medium red cohoes com- 
manded $24.00 for 1s tall and $13.50 for 
halves, while pinks were around $20.00 
and $12.00 respectively. On chums the 
market was tighter at $17.00 and $9.25, 
all per case, f.o.b. New pack promises 
to be late, with the industry and the 
unions still to get together as regards 
wages and other costs. Many maintain 
that if canners are forced to ask prices 
higher than prevailed a year ago, salmon 
will be virtually priced out of the market. 


PEAS—FEastern canners are well sold. 
Standard pod run sweets were offered, 
f.o.b. Maryland cannery in a small way 


-at $1.20, f.o.b. Wisconsin cannery offers 


were noted at $1.90 for fancy Alaska 2 
sieves 303s, and $1.50 for fancy 3 sieves 
sweets 303s. There promises to be a 
cleanup of supplies before the next crop 
moves in certain areas, while in other 
sections the trade anticipates a rather 
good carryover position. 


TOMATOES — Purchases by large 
chains, supermarket and independent re- 
tailer interests absorbed the greater part 
of the surplus existing in the tri state 
area and the market closed the week on 
the basis of $1.45 to $1.50 for standard 
2s, f.o.b. covering extremely small quan- 
tities. Sellers asked anywhere from $7.00 
to $7.50 for 10s, f.o.b. California stocks, 
too are well depleted but there was con- 
tinued sales pressure in the tomato prod- 
uct group. Fancy tomato paste was of- 
fered as low as $12.50 for 10s, f.o.b, in 
some sales quarters. 


CORN—Stocks are at the vanishing 
point. There were scattered offerings of 
8 oz., f.o.b. Midwest on the basis of $1.10 
for fancy whole kernel golden and 
$1.02% for fancy cream style golden. As 
usual, when supplies are extremely tight, 
demand is broad. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


More Plentiful Orders In Minimum Quanti- 
ties For Immediate Shipment—Little Change 
In Price Situation—Forward Committments 
In Pineapple — Catsup Prices Ease — Beets 
And Carrots In Light Supply—Ozark Spinach 
Pack In Full Swing—Orange Juice Selling 
Well — Pears Better — Cocktail Holding — 
Peaches For Private Label Hard To Find. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—The slight ac- 
celeration in the trading tempo which be- 
came noticeable last week continued this 
week but only on a very tight current 
basis as the trade steadfastly refuse to 
buy ahead except in one or two isolated 
cases. While orders have been a little 
more plentiful they are placed in mini- 
mum quantities for immediate shipment 
which has created a headache for can- 
ners and brokers alike. Working on such 
small inventories the trade need and de- 
mand quick service not realizing the 
problem of completing pool cars and 
trucks their tight fisted policy creates. 
Selling is not just a pleasant picnic 
these days. 


Little change in the price situation al- 
though there is still evidence of some 
price shading where supplies are thought 
more than ample to new pack. Pears, 
tomato products and fancy peas have 


THE CANNING TRADE 


been responsible for most of what little 
price cutting that is apparent. Pine- 
apple and orange juice have led the 
parade this week as orange juice appears 
to be headed for higher levels and pine- 
apple is on the short side. Pineapple 
juice in 46 oz. cans has already been ad- 
vanced as a result of the volume buying. 
West Coast fruits are steady in the face 
of extremely limited buying although 
both cocktail and pears are under pres- 
sure. Canned fish remains firm as pro- 
cessors are facing higher packing costs 
when the new pack begins. 


PINEAPPLE—One of the few bright 
spots in an otherwise dull picture has 
been the interest shown in pineapple the 
past few weeks, in fact, it has been one 
of the isolated cases where the trade 
have been willing to make some forward 
committments. Some island canners re- 
port they are already sold out on certain 
shelf sizes with juice, particularly in 46 
oz. cans, expected to also run short. Pine- 
apple has been moving well and juice 
has sold much better since prices were 
cut sharply some time ago. 


TOMATOES—Canners are still hav- 
ing difficulty maintaining prices on cat- 
sup and lower quotations again made an 
appearance this week. Extra standard 
catsup in 14 oz. bottles is now easily 
available at $1.50 to $1.55 along with 
lower prices on advertised brands of 
fancy. Other products remain unchanged 
although there is still pressure from 
California where large unsold stocks are 
having their effect on the market. Offer- 
ings of tomatoes from local canners con- 
tinue on the light side with prices about 
the same although one offering of stand- 
ard 2s at $1.65 came to light this week. 
Eastern standards are offered at $1.40 
for 303s, $1.45 for 2s and $7.25 for tens. 


BEETS AND CARROTS —Sliced beets 
in shelf sizes are just about a thing of 
the past as the trade have just discovered 
much to their surprise. A few tens are 
offered at $5.50 with supplies running 
short. In fact, all types of beets with 
the exception of whole beets are very 
tight, a result of the freeze during the 
last pack. Carrots are in about the 
same position with every indication both 
beets and carrots will be extinct long be- 
fore the new pack is ready. 


SPINACH—The Ozark pack is now 
in full swing although the trade have not 
shown much interest or excitement. Sales 
have been only nominal and prices re- 
main unchanged at $1.15 for fancy 303s, 
$1.30 for 2s, $1.65 for 2%s and $5.25 for 
tens. California canners are also well 
under way with prices unchanged from 
openings. 


CITRUS—Orange juice has been sell- 
ing well at $1.95 for 46 oz. tins the trade 
preferring the earlier pack at this level 
rather than the presently offered Valen- 
cia pack at $2.10 to $2.15. Grapefruit 
juice is still in the doldrums although 
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MARKET NEWS 


higher prices on orange and lower prices 
on grapefruit juice may have the desired 
effect of stimulating sales on the latter 
item. Canners are facing stiff competi- 
tion for oranges from concentrators 
which may push prices even higher. 


PEARS—This item is selling better 
although every sale of any size is a sep- 
arate deal with considerable price shad- 
ing leading canners to complain bitterly 
about loss selling. In any event, inter- 
est is being shown with a corresponding 
movement from the Coast which is an 
improvement, 


COCKTAIL—Despite trade pessimism 
the price on cocktail has not broken fur- 
ther and seems to be holding generally 
at $3.35 for fancy 2%s and $2.15 for 
ones with choice at $3.25 and $2.10. 
There has been some price shading on 
2%s but most canners are holding the 
line at the above figures with sales re- 
ported here this week at these levels. 


CLING PEACHES—Distributors just 
can’t find what they need in the way of 
cling peaches for their own label as most 
independent canners are posting the sold 
out sign. Whenever an occasional small 
lot does make an appearance it is quickly 
sold without much quibbling about prices 
noted, 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quiet But Lists Well Maintained— 
Canners League Stock Report—Dry Beans 
Quiet But Steady—Big Push For Olives— 
Fruits unchanged—Spinach Canning Near- 
ing End—Tomato Stocks At Low Level— 
Asparagus Canning In Full Swing. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 24, 1952. 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues on the quiet side, with 
orders small but rather numerous. Ship- 
ments are fairly good, but many of these 
are against orders placed early in the 
season. Prices have been largely with- 
out change of late and there is less talk 
about sales below published lists than 
for some time. With the exception of 
tomato products, lists are quite well 
maintained. Rather than attempt to 
move some of these items at prices which 
would represent a loss, some canners are 
definitely committed to the program of 
a smaller pack. 


FRUIT STOCKS—During the week 
the Canners League of California 
brought out its statistical report show- 


ing stocks of canned fruits, tomatoes and 
tomato products in canners’ hands on 
April 1. Those covering cling peaches, 
fruit cocktail, fruits for salad and mixed 
fruits were compiled by the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board. Fruits are on a con- 
verted 2% basis. The April 1st hold- 
ings were: Apricots, 941,252 cases, of 
which 470,766 were unsold; cherries, 47,- 
024, with 22,257 unsold; pears, 994,684, 
with 610,177 umnsold- and _ freestone 
peaches, 624,987, with 275,646 unsold. 
Holdings of cling peaches were 5,453,414 
cases, of which 2,714,595 were unsold; 
fruit cocktail, 3,434,240, with 1,912,607 
unsold; fruits for salad, 330,849, with 
150,566 unsold, and mixed fruits, 45,588, 
with 34,265 unsold. 


TOMATO STOCKS—Stocks of canned 
tomatoes on April 1, held by California 
canners, totaled 1,962,872 actual cases, 
being made up of 1,759,592 cases of 
round tomatoes and 203,280 cases of 
Italian type. The total unsold stock 
amounted to 851,106 cases. Stocks of 
tomato products were: tomato juice, 4,- 
913,045, with 2,710,158 unsold; tomato 
catsup, 3,398,672, with 2,402,534 unsold; 
tomato chile sauce, 579,773, with 473,947 
unsold, and tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 1,726,014, with 843,554 unsold. 
There was no report on stocks of tomato 
paste or tomato puree. 
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DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is quiet but steady, with the 
demand unusually slow. Distribution of 
California dry beans so far this season 
are well below that of a year ago and 
also under the average for the past ten 
years. Stocks in California warehouses 
on April 1 totaled 3,128,002 bags, includ- 
ing C.C.C. holdings of 913,076 bags of 
Baby Limas. Canners continue to limit 
purchases to small quantities for early 
needs. U.S. Standard No. 1 lima beans 
are offered in the San Francisco market 
at $11.00; baby limas at $6.35, and small 
whites at* $8.15. 


OLIVES—The biggest push ever put 
behind canned ripe olives is under way 
and is to be carried right on through the 
summer months, with increased national 
advertising. The Olive Advisory Board 
is putting out quantities of store display 
material, banners, mats, recipes, shelf 
markers, and the like. List prices on 
olives continue without change and a 
steadily increased business is being re- 
ported by canners and brokers. Ship- 
ments from October through February 
this season were 5 percent ahead of last 
year and 17 percent ahead of the corres- 
ponding period two years ago. Last year 
the trade bought very heavily because of 
the war threat. Added strength to the 
market has come through the Canned 
Olive Stabilization Marketing Order, ef- 
fective April 15. Part of the pack has 
been ordered set aside to insure stable 
marketing, with this to be released as 
conditions warrant. 


FRUITS—tThere is no change in the 
market for California canned fruits, 
with prices as they have been in recent 
weeks. Both growers and canners are 
keeping a close watch on crop prospects, 
and these are excellent, taken as a 
whole. There has been heavy blooming 
of peaches, cherries and pears, but apri- 
cots have not set freely in some districts. 
So far, there has been no damage from 
frost. Fruit cocktail has moved more 
freely since prices were adjusted down- 
ward and a close cleanup is promised 
on sweet cherries. 


SPINACH — Some canners have 
brought the spring canning of spinach to 
an end, but others staggered plantings 
and will operate a little longer. Reports 
are quite general of the high quality of 
the pack. Prices are unchanged, but 
vary quite widely as is usually the case 
with this item. Most sales are in this 
range for fancy: No. 2, $1.30-$1.40; No. 
2%, $1.60-$1.80, and No. 10, $5.10-$5.50. 


TOMATOES—In the tomato and to- 
mato products list it is standard toma- 
toes that have been receiving the great- 
est attention of late, with several can- 
ners closely sold up on this item. On 
April 1 there were but 204,226 cases of 
standard tomatoes unsold in all sizes, and 
177,748 cases of extra standard. Canners 
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seem to be able to contract all the toma- 
toes they wish to handle the coming sea- 
son at $25.00 a ton, and the acreage will 
definitely be cut. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is in full swing, but production has 
not yet reached a peak. Weather condi- 
tions have favored this item and the 
quality of early pack is running high. 
Opening prices have not been named as 
the price to growers has not been set- 
tled upon. Canners are holding out for 
the payment of 9 cents to 10 cents a 
pound, 


FISH—Chum salmon is getting in 
very short supply, with recent sales at 
$17.50-$18.00. Pink salmon is firm at 
$21.00 for No. 1 talls and $12.50 for 
halves. Tuna of Japanese pack is in 
short supply with prices firm. Peruvian 
bonita in oil is being offered in this mar- 
ket at about $8.00 a case landed, with 
duty paid, and is meeting with consider- 
able interest. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Small Quantities Of Shrimp Still Being Can- 
ned—Oyster Production Still At Good Clip. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 24, 1952 


SHRIMP — Not much canning of 
shrimp is taking place in this section, but 
there are still five canneries in Louisi- 
ana, and Alabama packing them and re- 
port shows that 2,565 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending April 12, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 615,670 standard 
cases as compared to 627,088 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 

While the shrimp pack is light now, yet 
the demand is even lighter, hence very 
little movement of them is taking place. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 11, 1952 were: Louisiana 1,077 
barrels, including 259 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 45 barrels; (shrimp 
trawlers remained tied up.) Alabama 43 
barrels; and Texas 3,088 barrels, making 
a total of 4,253 barrels, which is 1,607 
barrels less than were produced the pre- 
vious week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 246,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,564,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were 479,000 pounds less than one year 
ago. 

The total amount of shrimp in cold 
storage in the United States on April 1, 
1952 was 19,253,000 pounds which was 
the biggest item of seafood in storage 
and the next one was ocean perch, fillets 
with 10,241,000 pounds, 
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OYSTERS—The production of oysters 
while still moving at a good clip is ex- 
pected to dwindle down as the weather 
turns warm. Alabama is not canning 
any more oysters and there are 21 plants 
in Louisiana and Mississippi operating 
on oysters out of the 33 plants that oper- 
ated this season. These 21 plants re- 
ported that 17,532 standard cases of 
oysters were canned during the week 
ending April 12, 1952, which brought the 
pack for the season to 297,633 standard 
cases as compared to 205,558 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 11, 1952: Were: Louisiana 16,- 
795 barrels, including 13,717 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 10,140 barrels, in- 
cluding 9,996 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 105 barrels, making a total of 27,- 
040 barrels which is 6,038 less barrels 
oysters than were produced the previous 
week. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 5) 


FIVE-TON CORN CLUB — If 
the reader will bear with us just a 
moment more, we’ll stop talking 
about the same people. If he has 
ever heard of a five-ton corn club 
before, he can stop reading right 
here. We haven’t, and in our opin- 
ion it rates headlines. It may be 
the idea of the year, for corn can- 
ners, that is. Just off hand we 
can’t recall how long the ten-ton 
tomato clubs have been in exist- 
ance. Chances are, though, that 
when they started, no one even 
dreamed that ten-ton clubs would 
in time, be ridiculous and that they 
would give way to twenty-ton 
clubs. If there’s even a remote 
possibility that the same thing 
might happen in corn, then it 
might be a good idea to get these 
clubs started yesterday. Who’s 
idea? Right again. Talbot County, 
home of the Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation. Heck of it is, that’s not 
all these folks in Talbot County are 
doing that’s worth talking about. 
Last week, for instance, they held 
a county-wide tomato and corn can- 
ner-grower meeting. This year 
they’re planning a Four H and 
FFA processing crops project. The 
operations are in the nature of 
pilot test runs for the Association. 


HARD TO BELIEVE—“Facts 
on the rapid growth of California 
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were brought out to show that the 
state may soon become a deficit 
agricultural and production area.” 
That little gem was lifted from a 
GMA release reporting the winter 
meeting of the GMA Agricultural 
Advisory Committee with food 
specialists at the University of 
California at Berkeley. There are 
many phases of agricultural defi- 
cits, of course, but right now it 
would be pretty hard to prove that 
point to California tomato products 
canners especially. Tomato can- 
ners of other states, noting 1951 
yields in California of over 20 tons 
per acre, might also be somewhat 
dubious. With the freight situa- 
tion getting no better day by day, 
such an eventuality would, how- 
ever, make life much more simple 
for many a canner traffic man, on 
the West Coast, at least. The re- 
lease goes on to say that California 
has a home market of 11 million 
people, and an annual population 
increase of 22 per cent. In the ten 
years between 1940 and 1950 the 
population has increased 50 per 
cent. We Easterners, who might 
regularly enjoy an after dinner 
snack of California or Northwest 
fruits, can at least hope this in- 
creased population will take to 
fruits in the fresh form. 


RECORD SNOW PACK ASSURES 
GOOD IRRIGATION WATER 
SUPPLY 


Record-breaking mountain snow packs 
from Canada to Arizona were reported 
April 18 by the USDA as assuring gen- 
erally abundant 1952 irrigation water 
supplies while also threatening floods on 
other streams than the already flooded 
Missouri River. April first snow 
measurements showed snow cover on the 
Upper Missouri River to be about 140 
percent of the past 16-year average. 


HUNT FOODS SALES 


'funt Foods, Ine., Fullerton, Califor- 
', reports its sales for the quarter 
led February 29 were $11,594,405, 
upared with sales of the preceding 
arter of $13,693,837. Last year’s sales 
the quarter ended February 28 were 
ed at $10,023,966. 


.INDENBERGER TO HANDLE 
BARLOW PRODUCTS 
villiam J, Lindenberger, 149 Califor- 
St., San Francisco, California, has 
2 made selling agent for the canned 
‘lesauce and sliced apple lines of the 
‘low Company, Sebastopol, California. 


~ CANNING TRADE 
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GLASSED FOODS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


TRENDS IN CANNED BABY FOOD 
PACKS—1930-1951 


The National Canners Association, 
Division of Statistics, this week issued 
a series of charts providing a graphic 
summary of pack trends and relation- 
ships in the canned baby food industry 
during the past twenty-two years. The 
annual pack showed relatively slow 
growth until about 1934. However, in 
1941 the total annual pack had reached 
almost 30 million dozens and then during 
the next five years had quadrupled, 
reaching 120 million dozens in 1946, Peak 
production was reached in 1950 with 130 
million dozens. 


Glass containers came into more fre- 
quent use at the beginning of the war 
period. In 1942 slightly less than 5 per- 
cent of the pack was placed in glass con- 
tainers. By 1947 almost 63 percent of 
the pack was in glass. Each year since 
1947 from 54 to 61 percent of the pack 
has been put in glass containers. 


Chopped or junior food packs rose to a 
peak of 28.6 million dozens in 1950— 
from less than half a million dozens in 
1937. One-fifth to one-fourth of the total 
pack is now made up of the chopped or 
junior baby food. 


During recent years the most marked 
increase in pack of the various products 
has occurred in the fruits and meat prod- 
ucts. The volume of vegetables and cus- 
tards and puddings has been rather 
stable during the past six years. Fruits 
and meat products during this same 
period have shown gradual increases. A 
specially strained orange juice now being 
canned for babies in can sizes 202 x 214 
and 202 x 314 has not been included in 
the pack statistics. Peak fruit produc- 
tion was reached in 1949 with slightlv 
under 50 million dozens. Meats reached 
a peak in 1950 with 40.4 million dozens. 
On the other hand, the largest pack of 
puddings and desserts was reached in 
1946 with 10.6 million dozens. and in 
1948 for vegetables with 37 million 
dozens, 

Exports of canned babv food have been 
gradually increasing. In 1951 exports 
accounted for 5.6 million pounds, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Commerce. In 1950 there were 4.8 mil- 
lion pounds exported and 4.4 million 
pounds exported in 1949. The most im- 
portant countries taking the exports of 
canned baby food are Venezuela and 
Cuba. 


CAL-PAK SALES 


Sales of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, California, were 
$66,136,015 for the quarter ended Feb- 
ruary 29, compared with $66,275,086 for 
the preceding quarter and $73,507,907 
for the corresponding quarter a year 
earlier, 


ANNUAL BABY FOOD REPORT 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


— (Dozens)— 
1950 
Tin Glass Total 
Strained .............. 41,731,254 59,874,587 101,605,841 
Chopped 10,864,413 17,771,501 28,635,914 
Total ................52,595,667 77,646,088 130,241,755 
1951 5 
Tin Glass Total 
37,104,129 55,856,644 92,960,773 
Chopped 10,121,710 16,558,561 26,680,271 
Total 47,225,839 72,415,205 119,641,044 


1951 BABY FOOD, PACK 
(January 1, 1951 to December 31, 1951) 


— (Dozens) — 
STRAINED BABY Foop 
Tin Pack Glass Pack Total Tin & 
Product (202x214) (4% 02.-5 02.) Glass Pack 
Vegetables .......... 7,842,726 16,186.072 24,028,798 
12.972,746 21,981,518 34,954,264 
Meat Products*..12,842,117 12,820,540 25,662,657 
Custards & 
Puddings ........ 3,446,540 4,868,514 8,315,054 
37,104,129 55,856,644 92,960,773 
CHOPPED oR JUNIOR Foops 
Tin Pack Glass Pack 
Product (202x214) (4% 0z.-5 oz.) Total Tin & 
(211x210) (8 oz.) Glase Pack 
Vegetables .......... 1,600,983 2,788,453 4,389,436 
3,374,871 6,540,076 9,914,947 
Meat Products.... 4,637,035 6,099,204 10,736,239 
Custards & 
Puddings ........ 508,821 1,130,828 1,639,649 
TUG 10,121,710 16,558,561 26,680,271 


TOTAL STRAINED 
& CHOPPED..47,225,839 72,415,205 119,641,044 


* Includes strained fish. 


In 1951, 5,644,000 pounds baby food was ex- 
ported, value $1,486,000 as compared with 4,803,000 
pounds value $1,178,000 in 1950. This does not 
include baby food sent to United States non-con- 
tiguous territories. 


O-1 LARGEST HOLDER OF 
GAIR SHARES 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
which owns 500,000 shares of Robert 
Gair Company, paper box manufacturer, 
is now reportedly the largest stockholder 
in the Gair firm. Owens-Illinois recently 
sold its American Coating Mills Division 
to Robert Gair for a substantial cash 
consideration, and 400,000 shares of Gair 
stock. In addition Owens-Illinois has 
purchased 100,000 shares in the open 
market. 

At a meeting of the Gair Board on 
April 17, a quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share was declared on the common, pay- 
able June 10 to stockholders of record 
May 20. 30c a share will be paid on the 
preferred stock on the same date. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute will hold its twentieth 
annual meeting at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, September 11-14, 1952, 
according to announcement by G. Rad- 
cliffe Stevens, Institute President, who 
is President of Elgin Manufacturing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Charles L. 
Barr, Executive Vice President, F. B. 
Redington Company, Chicago, Illinois, is 
Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the meeting. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, SrriNcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 308.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std, Cut, 8 -90 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.....00 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
8 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.....s00 1.85 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No, 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.40-2.50 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 303 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... . 1.92% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 ....... 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, .......001.4001.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ........0000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 


Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303........1.121% 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 


Tiny 2.40 
Small 2.15 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.85 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 5.26 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. ....... 


No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 95 
No. 2 1.07% 
4.75 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 25.50 

CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 


CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


1.60-1.65 

Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 Nominal 

Std. No. 3038 1.35 
No. 10 Nominal 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 

Std., No. 303 1.40 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........... Nominal 
No. 303 1.65 

Nominal 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 

No. 303 1.60 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. « -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

EASTERN SWEETS 

Foy., 2 NO. 808 2.35-2.40 
4 sv., No. 303 .1.50-1.60 
1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... .75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.25-2.50 

3 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
7.25 

4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1,25 

MipwWEsr SWEETS 

Fey., 8 sv., No. 1.45-1.50 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 8.15 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& 


8 oz. 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 

No. 10 Ay 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 92% 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 24% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 

SPINACH 

1.421%4-1.50 
No. 902.00 
..6.50-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
5-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
5.00-5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.10 

Texas, Fey., Mo. 1.07% 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........ Nominal 
1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
8.75 

1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

New York, Fey., No. 2........s00.:000 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 214 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 
No. 2% 3.00 

No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.50 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 .. 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 

Cabf., Me. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.50-10.50 

Ind., Fey., 14 oz. gil.............1.65-1.70 
No. 10 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
12.50-14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

1066, Mo. 1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

East, Fey., 8 02. 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 8.50 


No. 10 11.25-11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.10 
Std., Ne. 2% 2.90 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
CHERRIES 
2.25 
10.75-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 13.50 
2.10-2.20 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 12.90 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.80-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.5714-1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
09.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 3.75 
Std., No. 24% 2.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
GRAPEFRUIT 
-70-.72% 
1,50-1.55 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz, .... 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 31.50-32.00 
17.50-18.00 
23.00 
12.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1.........0+ 17.00-17.50 
14’s 9,25-10.00 


CASE 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless......... 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 


9.45-10.45 


9.45 
8.00 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz. Small 3.15 
Medium 3.60 
Large .... 4.00 
Jumbo 4.35 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.00-16.50 


Chunks & Flakes 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 1%4’s 13.00 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks & Flakez............11.00-13.00 
Grated 10.00-11.00 
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